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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


oe 


And all is well, tho’ faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. 
—Tennyson. 


CHRISTMAS FOR HORSES. 


The Reasons for this Work. 

A few years ago as I was glancing through the 
columns of the daily papers during holiday week 
and saw what a great number of Christmas trees 
and Christmas dinners were given to men, 
women and children, including the inmates of 
charitable and city institutions, reformatories 
and prisons, a feeling of sadness came over me 
as I remembered the drooping heads and the 
weary gait of many horses I had seen that week 
in express and market wagons, pedlars’ teams 
and cabs. JI thought how much extra work was 
laid upon them at this season, and how often in 
the hurry of Christmas business their needs were 
forgotten, and I said to myself,—‘‘ Why not give 
these faithful, hard working servants of ours 
some little Christmas treat? Why not have a 
Christmas for Horses?” 

For a number of years I gave a Christmas tree 
to children and their mothers, if the mothers 
wished to come, at Carver Street, then I dis- 
covered that every child who came had invita- 
tions and opportunities to attend not one only, 
but several Christmas entertainments, so I con- 
cluded that my entertainment was not needed. 
Next, I tried giving a Christmas tree to children 
in the country, at our Home of Rest for Horses, 


and here again I found that these children, with — 


hardly an exception, in even the poorest houses, 
had a little tree at home, also every school and 
most of the churches had a Christmas treat of 
some sort, and again I said to myself,— Why 
not the horses?” 

‘‘A Christmas dinner for horses,’ said one 
woman to me, “when there are so many children 
needing Christmas cheer?” 


“Read the papers,” I repeated, “and see how 
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much is done for children every year—how 
many thousands of dollars are spent in Boston 
alone for the children. _How many trees (alas, 
that it should be so) are cut down in our woods 
and even on our roadsides, to set up in school- 
houses and church vestries. The children cer- 
tainly are well provided for.” 

‘“‘But what is the good of giving a treat to ne 
horses? What do they know about Christmas?” 
continued my friend. 

“What is the good of giving a treat to men 
and women and children?” I replied. ‘These 
horses that have been working extra hard all 
the week and in the rush of service to mankind 
have been underfed as well as overworked,— 
are they not as capable of appreciating and 
greatly enjoying a specially appetizing feed on 
Christmas eve or Christmas day, and fully as 
deserving of it, as the hundreds of tramps fed 
by the Salvation Army, or the criminals in 
prisons and reformatories? When so-much pains 
is taken to give these men ‘one good feast’ on 
Christmas Day, again I ask,—Why not the 
horses?” 

My friend could not reply. She withdrew her 
objections. 

So the Christmas for Horses was quietly begun 
by the Animal Rescue League three years ago, 
and the work has prospered and increased until 
this year over six hundred hard working horses 
had a fine, appetizing feed of shredded carrots 
and apples mixed with corn meal and bran— 
a feed so delicious to the horses that no hungry 
man sitting down to his turkey dinner in the 
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Mechanics hall or in any other place, could have 
possibly shown greater eagerness or deeper appre- 
ciation of their Christmas feast than did these 
poor working horses. 

I am trying to tell the story of this Christmas 
feast for horses from the beginning, because I 
know it will give happiness to those who had 
their share in providing it. 

First, some friends, knowing we would do 
this work, sent us money for it without the 
asking. Next, an appeal was sent to the news- 
papers. Some of the papers printed it, others 
did not, but the results exceeded our hopes which, 
I confess, were not great when I considered all 
the claims made upon. kind hearted people at 
the holiday season. 

As the money began to come in, the managing 
director of the League ordered the needed sup- 
plies. By Friday night over four hundred dol- 
lars had been sent us. Five barrels of carrots, 
ten bushels of apples, several pounds of lump 
sugar, had been donated or purchased. , 

From Wednesday until Christmas forenoon 
the kitchen and office of the kennels on Carver 
Street were a busy scene. Five and sometimes 
more men were busily engaged working like 
beavers, slicing carrots and apples mixing them 
with corn meal and bran and: measuring out 
three to four quarts in large, strong paper bags 
(the size of a horse’s nose bag) then the tops of 
the bags were folded over and fastened securely 
with wooden skewers until six hundred were 
piled up on the floors of the offices. 

The distribution began Friday afternoon the 
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League’s two motor cars and its two-horse 
ambulance with seven men being pressed into 
service. 

Stables were visited in Charlestown, Somer- 
ville, East Boston, South Boston, Chelsea, Cam- 
bridge, Dorchester, Roxbury and Brookline. 
These were all special boarding stables where 
the horses of pedlars, expressmen and the poorer 
classes of laboring men are kept. These men 
hire their stalls and unless they are very humane 
they feed their horses according to their success 
in their day’s work. If work is scarce the horse’s 
feed is scarce, which is one reason why we see so 
many thin horses on the streets. Only stables 
were chosen that Dr. Sullivan, the League’s 
veterinarian, and Archibald Macdonald, special 
horse agent, who know every stable in Boston 
and vicinity, considered most suitable for the 
Christmas feast. A bag of feed was either given 
at once or left for every horse in these stables. 

Christmas eve, in the crowded market places 
and at the railroad stations many horses were 
made happy with a delicious and unexpected 
treat and their drivers seemed equally: happy 
when given hot coffee and doughnuts. Boys and 
girls were in the market places standing beside 
small pedlars’ carts helping their fathers peddle 
out his fruit or vegetables and they begged for 
a doughnut and got it. ‘We refused nobody,” 
said Dr. Sullivan, not even the drunkard that 
came staggering up to our wagon begging for a 
cup of coffee. 
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Many were the blessings heaped upon the 
heads of our men who dealt out Christmas cheer 
for man and beast. Not infrequently some one 
in the crowd would say—‘‘This is the best 
Christmas treat anybody’s given us’’—*‘ Hope 
you'll do this every year.’? One woman came 
asking for a cup of coffee. She drank it with 
relish; took a doughnut; thanked our agent and 
said—‘‘ This is the first time I ever got anything 
for nothing.”’ 

When Christmas morning dawned only about 
a hundred and fifty bags were left out of the 
six hundred and there were still a number of 
stables to visit. Of this forenoon’s work I can 
write as an eye witness. Wishing to see for 
ourselves how stablemen received this idea of a 
Christmas for Horses Mr. Smith and I followed 
in a taxi behind our Emergency car which was 
to do the morning’s work. How many stables 
we visited I cannot without consultation with 
our leader tell, neither.is my poor pen equal to 
describing the visits we made. One visit is 
specially impressed on my memory. We climbed 
a dirty runway to a second floor where at first I 
could see nothing distinctly, then I found I was 
standing in a narrow passage. On each side of 
me, in dark stalls barely wide enough for our 
agent to crowd in to reach the horse’s crib, were 


horses, perhaps forty or fifty in all. Our agent, 
Archibald Macdonald, said to me in a low voice, 
—‘*Thirty horses were killed by fire in this 
stable. They suffocated on this floor. Some 
were burned. I shot eight. There is one in that 
stall that lived through it.” 

I looked, and looked away; the poor creature’s 
side was covered with scars. ‘‘Give him his 
bag of feed quick, ”’ I cried, and one of our men 
crowded in beside the horse and put the contents 
of the bag in his crib. From the way he de- 
voured it I felt certain it was his first taste of 
food that day though it was then noon time. 
The appearance of his stall also told the tale 
that no attention had been given him, certainly 
not since the previous day. 


I turned away and for a moment could not 


see anything for tears, then I was startled by a 
sharp call. ‘‘Look out, catch hold of him!” and 
I saw one of our men seizing a very fat angora 
goat by the horns just as he was making his 
way toward me. I enquired about the goat and 
learned that he was kept in that stable since 
the fire for a mascot as there is a legend that a 
goat in a stable brings good luck. 

It was here that we saw a dull, sad-looking 
Russian unable to speak any English who seemed 
to be employed as stableman. He looked puzzled 


Four oF THE SEVEN Horses PURCHASED BY LEAGUE AGENT A FEw Days BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
AND Kept IN COMFORT AND PLENTY UntTiL AFTER New Years’ Day 


ed 
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at our visit but his dull face brightened up into 
almost a smile when I shook hands with him, 
wished him a Happy Christmas and Mr. Smith 
put a little gift of money in his hand. 

In another dark and dingy stable where they 
had to bring the horses out for us to see them 
because it was so dark, I saw a well kept cat and 
the stable keeper told me he ‘‘would not take 
any money for her.” 

All the stablemen we met greeted us with 
smiles (excepting the poor Russian) and in every 
stable the men expressed pleasure in having the 
horsesremembered. They also took, and seemed 
pleased with, the leaflets about horses we carried 
them. 

As we finished our last visit and turned to go 
to our own Christmas dinner we said, “If we 
live another year and can get enough money, we 
will give out twice as many Christmas bags for 
horses, and we will carry something,—candy, 
apples, oranges—or something good, to give to 
the men we find in the stables. 

“Come again next year,’ one man shouted 
after us as we were getting into our taxi at the 
last stable we visited,—and with these words 
echoing in our ears we left, with the resolution 
that if our lives are spared another year, in 
memory of Him who was born in a stable we 
will surely ‘‘Come again’”—and give to as 
many of our faithful fourfooted friends as possi- 
ble a little part in the general Christmas feast- 
ing. 

ANNA Harris SMITH. 


Christmas Horses. 

Those who sent help for the ‘‘ Horse’s Christ- 
mas’’ will ke interested in the description of the 
horses our agent purchased Christmas week that 
are at this present writing (December 30) enjoy- 
ing every comfort that any horse could wish. 

1. Very old roan horse, thin, teeth almost 
gone, the hair on his head turned almost entirely 
eray from old age, eyes sunken, under lip hang- 
ing. ‘This horse was being worked in a pedlar’s 
wagon. A man working in a market notified the 
League agent where the horse was to be found 
and said that he ought to be taken from his 
owner. In order to get the horse immediately 
the agent paid $5.00 for him and took him to 
Northampton Street Hospital to spend Christ- 
mas. 

2. Bay horse, fifteen years old, and very 
lame from an injury received when he was 
backed with his mate over the edge of the wharf 
when loading for the Dump. His mate was 
drowned and he was injured in one hind leg but 
was still at work when our agent bought him 
Christmas week for $7.00 from the contractor 
who owned him. 

3. Black horse, sixteen years old, thin, 
spavined, muscles of back injured. Complaint 
sent to the League that this horse, owned by a 
vegetable pedlar and working every day, was 
being slowly starved to death. He has evidently 
been a valued carriage horse, is still very hand- 
some and it was not easy to persuade his owner 
to sell him. 
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4. A very old and wretched black horse was 
found put up at-auction. This horse, evidently 
once a family pet, is blind in both eyes and when 
he walked his head drooped almost to his knees. 
He came from a cheap livery stable in Salem. 
It was pathetic to see the enjoyment he took in 
feed he could eat and in a good stall. Seven 
dollars had to be paid or the horse left with his 
owner until the case was brought up in court. 

5. Sorrel horse, supposed to be twenty-five 
years old; teeth gone, all four legs so weak and 
stiff he would keep lifting first one leg and then 
another as if in pain. Complaint of this horse 
was brought to the League, the person who saw 
him saying he was too weak to move without the 
driver using the whip. Our agent found him 
working in a milk wagon in 8. Boston and took 
him out of the wagon, giving the owner, a poor 
man, $7.00 for him. 


6. THe DEAR OLD GRAY 


6. A large gray horse, apparently near thirty 
years, knees badly bruised; ankles swollen; 
teeth poor; galled in places on body. Very 
gentle and acts as if he had most of his life been 
very kindly treated, then sold in his old age and 
at last put up in auction where our agent found 
him and bought him for $5.00. 

This horse is in the ‘Emergency stall’ at 
Carver Street—a box stall on one side of the 
kennels. He is now receiving a great deal of 
petting and—our head kennel man says,— 
“He has the appetite of an elephant.” Already 
every man in the kennels has come to love him 
and it is the same with the president who visits 
him every day and offers him little special treats. 


A WINTER GLIMPSE OF THE BUNGALOW 


* | BUNGALOW NOTES] 


Pine Rives, January 1.—The new year has 
come in with a sad and solemn aspect as if 
mourning over beginning another year with the 
world so full of sin and misery, but when I went 
out for a little turn around the place, rather 
unwillingly, and principally because Davie 
Lindsay needed a walk and refused to go out 
without me, it was not so bad; the barn with 
its cheerful Christmas decorations of evergreen 
(kept over from the fair) seemed to radiate an 
atmosphere of content—that is until I spoke and 
wished the horses and dogs a Happy New Year, 
then there came a chorus of responses. Fluffy 
followed me about on his kind legs barking— 
“Sugar, sugar!’ The donkeys began to draw 
in their breath and prepare to bray—“ Here’s 
the Missie! Hurry up and give us sugar!’ 
Merry Boy, the noisiest of all the horses, began 
a vigorous knocking with his fore foot against 
the door of his box stall. Old Dan whimpered. 
Vixen, the pony, screamed at Bessie Callalucca, 
in the next stall, for fear Bessie, Whose head was 
well over the door, her nose stretched out as far 
as it could go, would be treated first. But 
Dandy and Jerry, also Don and Mary H—, and 
a few other horses, while they stood with out- 
stretched necks and longing eyes, said not a 
word. 

I found that, anticipating my visit, Edward 
had two pans ready of carrots and apples, cut up 
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in pieces of safe size, and I began with these, 
but this was a great disappointment to the dogs— 
strange how crazy dogs are for sugar—and 
before long I had resource to the tin box where 
we keep lumps of sugar for special treats all 
round. 

Up on the beams of the barn, over the win- 
dows and the hay loft, were our beautiful snow- 
white doves, in pairs, and the grain scattered 
on the floor of the barn gave evidence that they 
had had their New Year’s breakfast. 

On the stairs leading up to the loft sat ‘‘ Cousin 
Jane,” apparently lost in serious meditation. 
I offered her a biscuit and a warm baked potato, 
baked specially for her that morning, but while 
she took the potato politely and began to take 
off the skin, and eat the inside with relish, for she 
loves baked or even raw potatoes, I noticed 
that the pouches below both her cheeks were 
distended to their uttermost capacity, showing 
that Jane had already been feasted beyond 
actual need. 

By the way, it is amusing to watch Jane with 
an ear of corn, she eats it so exactly like a human 
being. She is a queer little animal, uncer- 
tain as to temper, curious and interested in all 
that goes on about her, not specially responsive 
to affection, though she will close her eyes and 
nestle her little brown head against the shoulder 
of any one of us whom she knows, and she seems 
to enjoy petting, but, to me, she is not so lovable 
as she is amusing. 

The open sheds, Edward tells me, are full of 
birds on stormy nights. Not only the English 
sparrows, of which we have about a hundred 
living with us this winter, but he has seen juncos 
and other larger birds flying out, in the dusk of 
the morning when he goes up to feed his horses. 

_ The juncos are very early risers. I hear their 
peculiar little note and the tap, tap of their bills 
on the window shelf outside my bedroom win- 
dow, where we keep a breakfast table set for 
them, before it is light. 

I am always surprised to see how tame the 
winter chippies are. They come on my window 
shelf (they are there at this moment) sometimes 
alone, sometimes with the juncos or the English 
sparrows (who never drive them away) but 
when the other birds take a panic and fly away 


the little chippie sits serene and goes on feeding, 
sometimes scratching with his tiny little feet 
among the seeds. | 

There are plenty of birds here today, the 
usual winter crowd. They come and they go 
together, all sorts, so when the enemies to the 
English sparrows advise putting out poisoned 
grain for them to eat, they are encouraging a 
wholesale slaughter of English sparrows, winter 
chippies, chickadees, bluejays, juncos and other 
birds they profess to care for. Sometimes it 
seems as if there were a wave of selfishness, 
cruelty and slaughter sweeping over the whole 
earth. When men and women who stand well 
in the estimation of the world talk and write in 
such a manner as to encourage cruel deeds 
against animals and birds that they happen to 
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have a prejudice against, it does more harm to 
the general cause of humanity than could be 
effected by any number of deliberate acts of 
cruelty from men and women who make no 
professions of humanity. | 

The pheasants, I fear, are about all killed. 
In our woods; where every winter Edward has 
fed, perhaps a.dozen, we never see them now. 
Walking through our fields and woods today I 
found one solitary track in the snow of a pheas- 
ant,—one only, where we had dozens at one time. 
Who killed them all? There are of a certainty 
no cats in the woods about us, and after the time 
was up when shooting pheasants was allowed, 
there were quite a number of the birds left. 

The shots we have heard on Saturdays and 
Sundays across or on the river tell the story. 
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* Happy DONKEYS 


By and by, what with men and boys going out 
for “sport,’? and the owners of woods, who are 
cutting down the treés as fast as they can and 
clearing out all the undergrowth on account of 
the gypsy moth, there will be nothing left with 
Wings excepting the English sparrows that build 
about our houses, so we would better not be in 
too great a hurry to exterminate them. We do 
not want an altogether birdless world. 

Oh, if the new year would only bring ‘‘ Peace 
on earth,’ and the spirit of love to man and 
beast, without which the world is all wrong, if 
only the evil spirits of hate and greed and de- 
struction could be banished from earth, then, 
indeed, we might have a Happy New Year.— 

ASSESS: 


The month of December has taken from the 
Animal Rescue League three of its devoted 
friends,—Mrs. John E. Hudson of 334 Marl- 
borough Street, Mrs. George Hollingsworth of 
the Charlesgate, and Miss Rose Hollingsworth. 
We shall greatly miss the interest and unfailing 
sympathy which these friends have always 
shown us in our work since the League was first 
organized. The League was remembered to gen- 
erous amounts in the wills of both Mrs. Hudson 
and Mrs. Hollingsworth. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


About Cats. 

It is said that the cat license bill is likely to 
come up again this winter. ‘Those who encourage 
the passage of this bill are encouraging cruelty 
in one of its worst forms, and if they do not see 
this, it is because they will not see the inevitable 
results of such a law. 

In many cities the dog law has been, and 
still is, carried out with great cruelty. The 
catching and killing of cats would be as much 
worse as can -be imagined. Even humane 
societies that have been given the work of 
collecting and killing unlicensed dogs have 
not always been above reproach. Unless a 
society is fitted out with a comfortable shelter 
where dogs can be kept separately according 
to sex and size, and where they have the best 
and most modern method of putting dogs to 
death, even a humane society cannot do the 
work humanely. Shooting dogs is dangerous 
and barbarous. Drowning them in tanks or, as 
one humane (?) society did, in the open river, 
is even worse. In a lethal chamber the men 
who stand and listen to the dogs’ cries have 
heard them cry from five to seven minutes. 
The electric cage is the only absolutely humane 
method, but this method some societies say they 
cannot afford, and other societies, for reasons 
that they would hardly be able to explain 
satisfactorily, will not employ. Quite a large 
number of humane societies however, in this 
country and abroad, are using the electric 
cages today, and speak of them with the 
highest praise. But this is not written to ree- 
ommend the electric method of killing animals, 
only to show the fact—a very lamentable fact— 
that even humane societies cannot always be 
depended upon to collect and put to death 
animals in the most humane way that can be 
employed, therefore if humane societies are 
not always as humane as they might be in such 
work, in cities and towns where no humane 
societies exist, it is natural to suppose that still 
less care, or thought, would be given to carrying 
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out a license law with as little suffering. and 
terror to the animal as possible, putting human- 
ity before expense. 

I have asked humane men and women to get 
right down to the bottom of the proposition and 
say how they think such a law can be carried 
out humanely. I have asked this question 
again and again of men and women favoring 
a license law and never yet have I got a reply 
that was any where near satisfactory. 

Let him who is going to build a house first 
sit down and consider the cost, the Bible tells 
us, but this is not what those who favor a license 
bill for cats are doing, their cry is license the 
eats first and then see afterward what it will 
cost in trouble, in cruelty, in expense. 

It is astonishing what foolish things men who 
are supposed to have business sense and executive 
ability will do if they let an idea run away with 
them. Take for example the Franklin Park 
Zoological Garden. <A letter was written to 
the mayor of the city when this. plan was 
started begging him to consider the suffering 
and death of the imprisoned animals and birds; 
the cost of restocking; the great expense of 
building suitable houses for birds and animals; 
the very great cost of feeding and paying 
salaries for trained keepers, but the plan was 
carried through and the suffering, the deaths, the 
constant and heavy expenses of keeping up 
this perfectly useless menagerie, has been far 
greater than the general public know or are 
likely to know. 

So this craze—for it is a craze—to have cats 
licensed, chased, rounded up by boys and cruel 
men, thrust howling into bags or boxes, and 
jammed into some lethal chamber by the 
hundreds, bounties paid to boys, women scared 
into giving up cats that are their only protection 
from being driven out of their homes by rats 
and mice—countless other evils that mean 
constant persecution of cats and _ constant 
misery for really humane men and women—this 
plan, too, men are trying to carry out with 
wilful blindness to results, and unless we who 
see all the cruelty involved in such a plan are 
alert it will be tried—for a time—until even 
those who voted for it will agree that it was a 
crazy scheme, neither humane nor practical 
and impossible to carry out.—A. H. S. 


Are We Civilized? 

Sportsmen are finding a new way of amusing 
themselves and prolonging the agony of their 
victims. 

An article in the Kansas City Star describes a 
modern “coyote hunt” and is so heart-rending 
in its details, to any even half-way humane per- 
son, that I will not attempt to quote from it; 
but there are two or three special features of it 
that men who stand up for ‘‘the noble sport of 
hunting” might do well to read and consider. 

A coyote was chased by motor ears filled with 
men, women and children, many, many miles 
until he was so exhausted that he could run no 
longer, then the ‘‘noble hunters” deliberately 
placed him, still panting and struggling feebly 


for his life, in the track of the motor car and ran 


over him and so crushed the final spark of life 
out of him, first breaking his leg to be sure he 
would not start up again and try to run, and so 
escape the Juggernaut they were preparing for 
him. 

Lovers of moving picture shows please note 
that the agony was prolonged in order to give a 
photographer for a moving picture show a chance 
to be “in at the death.” 

The chase extended nearly thirty miles. 
“The day’s catch,” the recorder says, “amounted 
to eight or nine animals. Tired as they were, 
every one of the hunters was delighted. Some 
of the women said the day had been delightful, 
and the men said it was the best hunt they had 
ever staged.” 

Such men and women and children as these 
who enjoyed this fiendish hunt are the sort of 
material out of which is made such soldiers as 
those who perpetrated all the terrible and ghastly 
atrocities that have taken place in Belgium, 
Armenia and other war-devastated countries. 

What are we doing to prevent it? There 
should be earnest, active humane education so- 
cieties in every state of the Union, instead of 
three or four, that should concentrate all their 
strength and their efforts on their own states. 
In fact, every large city should have a humane 
education society of adults who will work in the 
churches, in the schools and in the families to 
teach the one and only foundation to civilization 
and Christianity,—kindness to every living crea- 
ture; unselfish, thoughtful, loving kindness, not 
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to the beings or the creatures we happen to be 
fond of, naturally, but to all. 

This sort of thoughtful kindness means that 
we shall not give away or sell the old horse that 
has done us good service because we think there 
may be a few more years of work in him, but we 
shall be kind enough to have him put to death 
rather than kept alive to work until his feeble 
legs refuse to carry him any longer. 

Kindness means that litters of puppies and 
kittens, and dogs and cats we wish to get rid of, 
are put to a merciful, humane death instead of 
being deserted or given away to almost certain 
misery. 

Kindness may often mean putting an animal 
humanely to death but never does it mean 
killing for sport, or finding pleasure in trapping, 
shooting or any other method of killing. 

Humane education has got to be constant; it 
must be “‘line upon line, precept upon precept.” 
A carpenter cannot learn his trade in a day. 
Children have the same studies day after day 
until they get a knowledge of the subject that will 
stay by them through life. So, if we ever expect 
to educate the rising generation to love kindness; 
to hate all sorts of cruelty; to avoid giving pain 
as they would avoid stealing, or setting a house 
on fire, we must have specially organized hu- 
mane education societies in every city which will 
influence the schools and pulpits in their own 
city and the nearby towns so strongly that kind- 
ness shall be at last recognized as the most im- 
portant of all the studies a child should learn— 
the only study, in fact, that will make the child 
a blessing to his family, his city, and to the 
whole world.—A. H. 8. 


For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 
Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring 
them about? 
Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is wide. 
Shall tik! if a Poland fall? Shall I shriek if a Hungary 
ail? 

Or an infant civilization be ruled with rod or with knout? 

I have not made the world, and He that made it will guide. 
—Tennyson. 


Why Not Subscribe Now? 


Subscribe for this magazine now and receive 
the December number free. 


AB UTES 


I have a little faithful friend 
Whose eyes are bright, whose coat is shaggy, 
Whose mute devotion knows no end, 
Whose tail fore’er goes wiggy waggy. 
My moods may change but he’s the same 
He loves me always willy-nilly, 
Oh! I forgot to tell his name: 
It’s on his little collar—‘“ Billy.” 


The whole day long he’s at my side; 
And through the night when I am sleeping, 
He watches with a trusty pride 
As if my life were in his keeping. 
He trots behind where’er I go; 
What tho’ the way is rough or hilly! 
I’ve but to call his name and lo! 
There, wagging his response, is “‘Billy.:’ 


His friendship’s so unselfish, pure - 
And true—no friendship could be faster; 
And I, for one, am very sure, 
He’d gladly die to serve his master. 
And so for his devotion’s sake, 
I love him—and don’t call it silly— 
I wish my human friends would take 
Example from this little “‘ Billy.’’ 


—George L. Catlin. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


A Dog’s Devotion. 


We have received the following touching story 
of a dog’s devotion from a good friend in Paris, 
who is interested in the American Hospital for 
the wounded there: 

Here is a war story of a dog that may interest 
you for the Animals’ Friend, as it is perfectly 
authentic. I got it from a friend who is acting 
as nurse at the American Hospital for the 
wounded here in Paris, and the dog is now at 
that hospital, or was at the time the story was 
told to me. The dog belonged to a soldier who 
was wounded, and who fell in mud so deep that 
he was almost buried by it. His dog thereupon 
scratched the earth away and freed his master, 
who was, however, unable to rise. The dog, 
seeing him wounded, licked the wounds, and, 
according to the surgeons, this prevented gan- 
erene from setting in. For two or three days the 
wounded man lay on the spot where he had fallen 
but the dog, by incessant barking, finally 
attracted the attention of the Red Cross assist- 
ants, and his master was thus saved. 
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He was first taken to the hospital of Auber- 
villiers outside of Paris, and the dog followed 
him. After a few days at the hospital it was 
- decided to send him to the American Hospital 
in Paris, but he was told that his dog could not 
go with him. He pleaded with the authorities 
to allow him to have his dog, but in vain, and a 
lady connected with the hospital at Aubervilliers 
said that she would take charge of the dog until 
such time as his master was in a position to re- 
ceive him again. The dog stayed with the lady 
for two or three days at Aubervilliers, but was 
so melancholy at the separation from his master 
that he would eat nothing, and the lady, seeing 
that he would undoubtedly starve to death, 
finally got permission from the authorities to 
allow him to be sent to the hospital in Paris. 
When once he had arrived at the hospital, and 
had seen that his master was being cared for, he 
became perfectly contented, and began to eat 
again in a normal way. 

He was kept in the lower part of the hospital, 
and only allowed to see his master once a day 
for a few minutes, but he understood perfectly 
the situation, and lived quite contentedly sleep- 
ing under the table in the room that had been 
assigned to him, knowing that his master was 
receiving proper care, and that he could see him 
once a day. | 

There seems to be no doubt that from the 
time the soldier was wounded the dog understood 
everything that was taking place, and rose to the 
situation.—From The Animals’ Friend. 

The Grandson of General Garibaldi. 

Many persons are familiar with the charming 
stories of the great Italian hero, Garibaldi’s care 
of and love for animals. Therefore the following 
account of his grandson, Bruno Garibaldi, who 
was recently killed in France, cannot fail to be 
of interest. His tutor writes: 

“One day as I was going to the castle, I saw 
Bruno bargaining with some boys of the village; 
he was spending his savings in buying captured 
birds, which he immediately set at liberty. 
The news of the generous purchaser spread 
rapidly through the village, and numbers of boys 
flocked to the castle, where Bruno, radiant with 
joy, spent his last coppers in setting free the poor 
captives. 


“Another time I found him brandishing a 
thick stick, and asked him what he was doing. 
He replied: ‘I am going to put a stop to a 
disgusting scene that takes place every evening. 
When the shepherd brings home his herd of pigs, 
a lot of cruel boys beat them and throw stones 
at the poor beasts, who rush terrified down the 
side alleys. I don’t mean to let them go on 
torturing innocent beasts in such a cruel way.’ 
The cowardly youths fled before Bruno’s persua- 
sive arguments and never ill-treated the pigs 
again. 

“Another day I found him contemplating 


sadly a collection of butterflies which had been 


given him. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is a collection 
which will give me pain every time I look at it. 
Isn’t it a shame that these poor creatures should 
suffer a horrible death for the pleasure of a col- 
lector? When I see a pin stuck through a but- 
terfly, I feel almost as if I were being trans- 
fixed by it myself.’”—The Romsey Advertiser. 
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It would not be quite just to leave out from 
the general Christmas feasting our fourfooted 
friends. In another column one may read what 
was done for the horses but we wish to assure 
our readers that we did all in our power to ex- 
tend the joy of Christmas to the dogs, cats and 
birds. We had our usual Christmas gift of a 
whole barrel of splendid bones (if bones can ever 
be called splendid) for the dogs, and these bones 
with meat on them were greatly enjoyed by the 
dogs at Carver Street and the dogs at Pine Ridge. 

We ordered cans of salmon not only for the 
League cats but cans to be judiciously used for 
homeless cats that we have not yet been able to 
secure but hope to get before long. 


Report from Mrs. Bates, League Agent, on Her 
Work for the Cats and Kittens during the 
Christmas Season. 


I went up on Harrison Avenue the day before 


Christmas in one of the alleys there. I put down 
catnip and salmon, then one little head would 
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appear over the fence, then another, and by and 
by the cats began to come, one at atime. Then 
I stepped back and let the poor frightened things 
eat. Sometimes they would eat as fast as they 
could what was directly under their noses and 
would at the same time cover as much more of 
the food as they could with their paws in order 
to have it to eat when they got through with 
what they first ate. I used in all eleven cans of 
salmon during the two days previous to Christ- 
mas and during Christmas Day. I was able to 
catch several of these poor wild cats after they 
had eaten the Christmas treat. | 

I fed some cats in the West End but there are 
not as many there as in some other places. I 
also fed some cats on Salem Street. Sometimes I 
find in the alleys little kittens that grab at food 
because they are so starved. I caught a cat in 
the West End on Sunday after feeding that I 
have been trying for a year and a half to catch. 
Very wild indeed. 

In Chelsea I fed one poor cat that was going 
to have kittens. She was tame but did not be- 
long to any one, and I was able to secure her and 
bring her to the League. In different places I 
fed over fifty cats while in Chelsea. 

The children in Chelsea when they see me 
coming cry out, ‘Here comes the old lady from 
the Animal Rescue League. Say, fellers, do you 
know where there are any cats or kittens? Say, 
lady, we will take you down to an alley where 
there are lots,’ and they then take me to the 
dump where I often find poor little kittens that 
have been thrown away. I have told these 
children not to try to get the cats or kittens for 
me but merely to let me know where they are, as 
they are apt to chase them when they try to 
catch them for me, and that makes the poor 
little things more wild and frightened than ever. 
I have taken a number of Mrs. Smith’s stories as 
rewards of merit to these children for locating 
the cats and kittens, and they enjoy them very 
much, and it teaches them kindness by reading 
them. These children all try to help me, and 
offer to carry my basket to the car for me, and 
while I do not allow them to carry it alone for 
fear they would drop it, or injure the cats in 
some way, yet I let them take hold of the handle 
and they in this way help me aboard the car, 


then as the car starts they often holler ‘Hurrah 
for the Animal Rescue League!’ J sometimes 
have as many as twenty-five children at one 
time escort me to the car. These children 
stand by and watch me entice the cats with 
catnip and salmon, and thus I am able to teach 
them kindness and gentleness to these poor mis- 
erable animals. | 


Gypsy, A RescueD Dog Now 1n A Goop HomE 


The number of animals received at 51 Carver 
Street and cared for during December was as 
follows: 262 dogs, 1,632 cats, 24 birds, 4 rabbits, 
1 rat. Horses purchased or taken from owners 
without payment, 68. Horses cared for at Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses, 19. Horses 
placed in Northampton Street Hospital for 
Christmas week, 7. Animals received at. branch 
Receiving Stations, 194. Number of animals 
treated at free clinic by Dr. Sullivan on an aver- 
age of fifteen a day. 


Enquiries are still coming in asking how much 
we cleared at our Fair. Bills are also coming in 
and it is not possible yet to give the exact amount, 
but we believe it is safe to say it will be at least 
five thousand dollars. The Household Table, in 
charge of the Misses Storer, Mrs. C. F. Aldrich, 
Mrs. Charles H. Fiske, Jr., and Miss Anna 
Glidden made a great record handing over to — 
our treasurer the surprising amount of $1,200.00. 
Work for this table is kept right up from one 
Fair to the next and already materials have been 
purchased and are being made up for the 1916 
Annual Fair next December. Such zeal as this 
deserves success and is certain to win it. , 
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One of the most pathetic cases of apparent 
desertion of a pet animal is that of a very small 
dog closely resembling a schipperke, only of a 
toy size. This little dog (at the present moment 
lying in my lap) is evidently very old and totally 
blind, but his coat is in such fine condition, and 
he is in such good flesh, it is certain he has been 
well cared for. But if he came from a home 
where he had a friend, how is it that he was 
found shut up in a touring car in a garage— 
alone—deserted? Who left him there, and why? 
If he had any friend who loved him, why has no 
advertisement appeared in any of the daily 
papers? 

These are the questions we are asking at the 
League and meanwhile we are giving this poor 
little waif every loving care. 

Another cruel desertion of a dog was made 
known to us by a request to send for a dog that 
was found one morning recently tied to a tree in 
the neighborhood of the Franklin Park Zoo. 
He had evidently been there all night. It is 
difficult to imagine deserting a dog at all and 
much more by such a mean and cruel expedient. 

In pleasing contrast to these talés of cruelty 
we will relate one incident showing exceeding 
kindness of heart. A dog followed a boy who 
ran across the ice on the Charles River at the 
Spring Street, West Roxbury, electric car sta- 
tion. The boy crossed in safety and ran away; 
the dog broke through the ice and was making 
desperate efforts to get out but failing, as the 
ice broke whenever he rested his paws on it and 
tried to scramble out. His frantic struggle, ac- 
companied by piteous howls, drew the attention 
of a man who went to the rescue but he, too, 
broke through the ice and was submerged to his 
neck in the icy water. Two other men who 
were working there then united to rescue the 
man and the dog both of whom were rapidly 
getting exhausted in their struggles, and with 
the aid of boards first the man was rescued and 
then the dog. We have the names of those three 
men and hope to know more of them. On being 
praised for his brave act in risking his life to 
save the dog, Mr. Newlands modestly replied: 
““That’s nothing. I’d do it again.?’ 


Miss Jordan, our agent in Lynn, gives us the 
following incident of the case of a man and 
woman who were intemperate. They owned two 
cats, one black and one gray, both females. 
The man threatened to cut the gray cat’s head 
off, and the woman, being a shade better than 
he, put it out on the street, not knowing what 
else to do with it, and whenever it came to the 
door for any food she would drive it away for 
fear the man would carry out his threat. A few 
days ago a very young girl, who is much inter- 
ested in humane work, came to Miss Jordan 
and told her about this cat which was on the 
street and needed rescuing and told her also 
that she wished she would go with her to inves- 
tigate some awful noises which were coming 
from the cellar of this house, these people having 
moved nearly a month previously. Miss Jordan 
accompanied her and they went down into the 
cellar, and there backed up in one corner was the 
black female, nothing but fur drawn over a 
skeleton frame, and her eyes blazing like coals 
of fire. They could not get near her, neither 
would she come out to get the food they offered 
her so they left food and water for her. After 
working and watching two days Miss Jordan 
succeeded in securing both these deserted and 
suffering cats. The cries, Miss Jordan said, were 
not like cat cries, they were more like hoarse, 
human cries. 


So far very few Lynn residents have taken any 
notice of the Lynn shelter or shown any interest 
in it excepting to ask for its services In removing 
animals they wish to get rid of. We are trying 
to get members for this particular Branch with 
the hope that the work will grow and become 
an independent organization. Up to this pres- 
ent date three women have joined as associate 
members—a very small beginning, but we do 
not despair yet of building up a practical, useful 
society for the help and rescue of all animals in 
Lynn that need a friend, and also for the pro- 
motion of humane education. ‘Teaching chil- 
dren to rescue homeless or neglected animals is 
practical humane education. 
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NEW EDITION 
of the 


CLASSICS FOR 
CHILDREN 


In every way appropriate for 
the Children’s Library eee 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales Gulliver’s Travels 


he children sat once more 
roy n 


Aesop’s Fables 


NOW PUBLISHED 


wnethe They contain stories that are long-proven favorites of boys and 


Arabian Nights 


NEW EDITION girls the country over—the best and most entertaining stories in 
the world. To heighten the merit of the original edition the series 


Acsop sylables®sa-r care o ee: 40 cents j *. 7a 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales, First is now in process of revision. Up-to-date editing; large, clear type; 
and Second Series, each. . .45 cents new, attractive binding; and illustrations (see reductions above) by ~ 

Arabian Nights’ Entertain- expert artists make the series even more appealing and popular. 
MeMtS.....+.+.+.+.+.5-- 50 cents Why not call and see these, and other attractive volumes in the 

Godsrand:Heroesaa ee 48 cents en 

TheAlnambrageece nee 50 cents eee 

Tales from Shakespeare..... 45 cents 

Lay of the Last Minstrel... .35 cents GINN AND COMPANY 

Gulliversseleavelsa ne ee 40 cents : 


29 Beacon Street Boston 


Phe 45 cents 


BOUND VOLUMES OF For the coat, for “run down” dogs, and as a 
flesh forming food, there is nothing to equal 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 
: SPRATT’S 
Volumes 12 and 13 COD LIVER OIL CAKES 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our As a change of diet try the following: 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of papers and binding. On mail orders add 12 9 
cents for postage. SP RATT S 

Those interested in humane education will find these bound . 
volumes of great value. j MIDGET BISCUITS DOG CAKES 

TOY PET BISCUITS MOLLICODDLES 
THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, PET DOG BISCUITS MIDGETS 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON. CHARCOAL CAKES PUPPY BISCUITS 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘Dog Culture” which 


contains much valuable information regarding 
The beautiful doll which was exhibited at the | kennel management, rearing, etc. 


Fair is waiting for a few more guesses to be made 
on her name. Forty names remain to be taken. 


Any one wishing to help the League to the ex- SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


tent of one dollar by sending the dollar may have Newark, N. J San FranciseosSeeaaeiee 


a choice of the forty names remaining. Cleveland; Montreal. 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


at Boston, Mass., 
Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, : Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Winter Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue = ° LEXINGTON 
el. 77-3 Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
FOR 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


F STREET Oxford 244 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 


Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


Se a ce ae 
FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 
FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi | Loe and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 
Organized February 9, 1899, and incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, March 13, 1899. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, | 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


33 Beach STREET . . . ... DORCHESTER 

69 Roxpury STREET Saat eles) ep eR LO SB GEE 

39 NortH BENNET STREET... . Nort ENpD 

78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . . .  . SOUTH END 

79 Moore STREET . . . ..-.  . CAMBRIDGE 

25° BAKERS OTREN Ta eee eee Wea) REVERE 

51 MarRBLE STREET . . . . .. . STONEHAM 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . ... 1,500,000 
Animals received in 1914 Se Re ee ee a Pa 36,197 
Animals ‘broughtim- by; Visitors pee ene ne ee 11,303 
Copies of humane literature distributed pVept as okies ae Moise 85,000 
Visitors received Pte At SIRS iat ie fag, 3c cea ee Sten SC aa: 25,000 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS are at work every week day collecting animals. 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1914 we eg A LSS Se 
Number of animals collected . . 3. 64° «sas ee 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 14 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treatéd’-. sees ee see Shy aoe ee OU DG) 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1914 . . . . . . . 6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1914. . . . . . 350 
Number of horses humanely killedy 191499. 0) 8 ey ee 606 
Number of horses:given vacations, ©. 2.4). oye eee 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 
For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 


membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


